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townspeople themselves are a motley mixture of Arabs,
Persians, Syrians, Indians, and even Kurds and Afghans,
who have either taken refuge here from oppression at
home, or else have been attracted to the place by its
great facilities for trade.

Politically by far the most important place in the
southern section of the peninsula is Aden, occupied since
1838 by the English, who from this stronghold and the
neighbouring island of Perim command the whole of
the Eed and Arabian Seas, and keep open the water
highway to British India and the far East. But besides
forming one of the most important links in the chain
that girdles the eastern hemisphere from London to Hong-
kong, this Gibraltar of the Indian Ocean is also a free
port, doing a considerable trade with the interior, and
with a population (including Perim) of 41,000 in 1901.
Yet it lies perched on a bare rock in an indescribably
barren and desolate coast district, a hotbed of the most
deadly diseases, altogether one of the most uninviting
and unhealthy spots on the surface of the globe, and in
summer sultry almost beyond endurance. The old town
lies in the very crater of an extinct volcano, 1*775 feet
high, whose sides, which have partly fallen in, are
crowned with formidable works bristling with cannon.

Aden lies well within the rainless zone, where no
rain falls at times for intervals of two or even three years.
Hence for its water-supply it is dependent on wells,
tanks, condensers, and the magnificent old reservoirs in
the neighbourhood, which have been recently restored.
Here are two good harbours, formed partly by the adjacent
island of Sirah, and, thanks to its convenient and com-
manding position near the entrance of the Eed Sea, Aden
has become one of the chief coaling dep6ts and calling
stations for steamers in the Indian waters. It is also an
important political centre, barring the further advance of